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as to the genuineness of Swift's religion, meagre and un-
satisfying as some may think it to have been. "Some
degree of wisdom is required in the greatest calamity be-
cause God requires it; because he knows what is best for
us, because he never intended anything like perfect happi-
ness in the present life; and because it is our duty as well
as interest to submit."x That is not the whole of Christian
philosophy; but it goes a good way, and his friends knew
that he meant every word he said. " That hearty, sincere
friendship, that plain and open Ingenuity in all your com-
merce is what I am sure I can never find in another." So
wrote Arbuthnot,2 and his testimony is weighty, being that
of a good man, as we have already had occasion to remark.
In the discharge of the public duties of his office, Swift
was exemplary. This does not go so deep as his private
ministrations, but it cannot be overlooked if we are to form
a true picture of the man. He attended the services of his
Cathedral with assiduity: " I go every day once to prayers,"
he tells Bolingbroke.3 He restored the weekly Eucharist at
St. Patrick's in an age when such a rule, even in Cathedral
churches, was very unusual; and an eye-witness has left a
report of his demeanour when ministering the sacraments:
" As the Communion is administered every Sunday in this
antique Church ... I was charmed to see with what a
becoming piety the Dean performed that solemn service;
which he had so much at heart that he wanted not the
assistance of the liturgy, but went quite through it without
ever looking in the Prayer Book. Indeed, another part of
his behaviour on this occasion was censured by some as
savouring of Popery, which was that he bowed to the
Holy Table; however, this circumstance may vindicate
him from the wicked aspersion of being deemed an un-
believer, since 'tis plain he had the utmost reverence for
the Eucharist." 4
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